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munition, torpedoes, gunpowder, ordnance
machinery) ordnance supplies, and ordnance
plants, about $45,000,000. The history of pre-
vious wars was repeated. After having de-
veloped a navy second only to that of Great
Britain the country saved a little money
and dropped to fourth place, but even be-
fore it entered the war the government saw
the necessity of increasing the fleet and was
compelled to resort to large and wasteful ap-
propriations. The actual entry into the war
brought to the Navy an unusual problem in
sea power. The immediate problem for the
U. S. Navy was to render aid against the
menace of the submarine.

Rear Admiral Sims was sent to London as
Naval Representative, and later commanded
all United States Naval Forces in European
waters. He was instrumental in the adoption
of the convoy system for the protection of
merchantmen and he asked for and had sent
over to Europe nearly all of the 67 destroyers
which were then in commission. At home
the Navy was faced with a huge task. Amer-
ican merchantmen were armed, and the Navy
had to provide guns and gun-crews. Battle-
ships in home waters had to be stripped of
many of their broadside guns, and soon the
home fleet, to which had been added all the
eld ships previously out of commission, be-
came a great training squadron, which based
principally at Yorktown, Virginia. Recruits
were sent to the fleet for intensive training,
and the fleet was under constant pressure for
the turning out of men for all the varied
activities of modern seagoing necessities.

The German merchant vessels in American
harbors were taken over, their machinery,
which had been damaged by their crews, re-
conditioned, and the ships manned by naval
personnel. To meet the special conditions
imposed by the submarine menace, the Navy
delayed or stopped construction work on new
battleships, cruisers, and most of the auxil-
iaries, and concentrated on destroyers.^ The
destroyers and the transport service shared in
the honor of carrying the huge army to
France without the loss of a soldier. The
naval losses in the war were comparatively
small.

The readjustment period immediately after
the war was a difficult one for the Navy.
The sweeping up of the North Sea mine bar-
rage was as difficult, and much more dan-
gerous than laying it. Bringing the army
home was a greater task than taking it over.
Placing out of commission the transports,
foreign vessels and merchant ships manned

by the Navy, and laying up all the miscel-
laneous vessels, was a large undertaking, and
it was complicated by the desire of officers
and men for discharge.

In May, 1919, the Navy made the first
trans-Atlantic flight. In 1921 a Bureau of
Aeronautics was established in the Navy De-
partment and attention was concentrated on
getting aviation 'into the fleet.' Catapults
for launching planes from battleships and
cruisers were developed, and the battleships
began regularly using planes for spotting the
fall of shots. Soon afterward aircraft squad-
rons were organized in the fleet, and each
battleship and cruiser was equipped with one
or more planes. In 1922 American destroyers
took the lead in succoring and evacuating
260,000 refugees at Smyrna. In 1923 naval
vessels conveyed aid to the Japanese after the
earthquake around Tokyo Bay. In 1927 ad-
ditional naval forces had to be sent to China
for the protection of United States nationals
and property there.

In response to an invitation from the
United States a conference for the limitation
of naval armament met in Washington in
November, 1921, attended by representatives
of Great Britain, Japan, France and Italy, as
well as the United States. At that time the
United States was going ahead with the build-
ing program authorized before the war, but
suspended in favor of destroyer construction
until the armistice. The United States pro-
posed an agreement for the limitation of
navies on the basis of the then existing
strength in the ratio of 5:5:3:1.67:1.67 for
the United States, Great Britain, Japan,
France and Italy, respectively, all capital
ships under construction to be scrapped, as
well as all older, obsolete battleships. An
agreement was finally signed, in 1922, and
ratified, prescribing the above ratios for cap-
ital ships, and aircraft carriers. The United
States had tried to extend the ratio to cruis-
ers, destroyers and submarines, but the other
powers refused to agree. The United States
was the host, did all the scrapping of new
ships and even added a promise not to fortify
Guam and the Philippines, in return for
which she received much praise and enthusi-
astic applause when at the final session it was
said, 'This treaty ends, absolutely ends, all
naval competition.' Under the Treaty the
U. S. scrapped ii of the 16 battleships and
battle cruisers under construction, completed
three battleships and converted two battle
cruisers into aircraft carriers, Lexington and
Saratoga. After the foreign delegations had